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Edwin McNeill Poteat 


/ ANNOUNCEMENT 


To cooperate in conserving essential paper supplies, the 
account of the inaugural proceedings has been greatly con- 
densed. 


INAUGURATION 


OF 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT> 


As President of 
THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


Thursday, the Thirteenth of April 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty-four 


+ 


PROGRAM 


Ten o’clock 


The Academic Procession formed on the Second Floor 
of Strong Hall 


DEAN GLENN BLACKMER EweELL, Marshal 


LIBRARIAN THEODORE Louris Trost, Assistant Marshal 


Ten thirty o’clock 


Mr. KENDALL Brooks CASTLE, 
President of the Board of Trustees, presiding 


The Organ Prelude—“Festival Toccata” - - Percy E. Fletcher 
Mr. FRrANcIS FISHER 


The Processional Hymn-—“Eternal Spirit, Evermore Creating” 
Finlandia 
Eternal Spirit, evermore creating, 
Throughout Thy living universe far flung 
Thy purpose throbs in pulses unabating, 
Thy glory by the morning star is sung— 
Yet this fair earth is in the shadow waiting 
Where human hearts by bitterness are wrung! 
b) 
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Pn Se  —————— eee 


O Thou in Whom a holy fulness dwelleth, 

Who hast the mystic fount of life within, 
Whose quick’ning Spirit where it listeth telleth 
How man may triumph over death and sin— 
Flood Thou our souls, Thou presence purifying, 
Help us our battle for the right to win! 


Lost in the maze of purposes contending, 

In the dark night of mortal strife and pain, 
Spread Thou the mantle of Thy love unending, 
Round the bewildered, and their way make plain! 
Gird those brave souls, upon Thy will depending, 
Who rise to build the common weal again! 


O Thou on Whom our human good dependeth, 
Who from of old hath been Thy people’s stay, 
Whose bounty like the gentle rain descendeth, 

And like the dew is fresh from day to day, 

Quicken our spirits, as we wait expectant, 

That we may go in strength upon our way !—Amen. 


Henry Burke Robins 


The Call to Worship 
DEAN THOMAS WEARING 


THE LeapER: Hear ye this, all ye people; give ear, all ye in- 
habitants of the world: Both low and high, rich and poor 
together. 


The People: My mouth shall speak of wisdom; and the medita- 
tion of my heart shall be of understanding. 


Psalm 49, verses 1 to 3. 


The Invocation 
The Lord’s Prayer 
The Choral Amen 


The Reading of Scripture: Revelation, chapter 21, verses 1 to 7 
PROFESSOR FRANK OTIs Erp 
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The Litany 
PRoFEssor EarLeE BENNETT Cross 


THE MINIsTER: My soul waiteth in silence for God only; from 
him cometh my salvation. 


Period of Silence 


THE MINIsTER: Let us give thanks: We bless thee, our Father 
for the stirring ministry of the past, for the story of 
noble deeds, and for the memory of holy men. 


The People: God be praised for holy men. 


THE MINISTER: We bless thee for the dawning of the light in 
far-off ages, as soon as human eyes could bear its rays. 


The People: God be praised for light. 


Tue MINIsTER: We remember those who bore aloft the torch of 
truth when all was false and full of shame; the fore- 
sighted souls who from the mountain tops of vision her- 
alded the coming day, those who labored in darkened 
valleys to lift mens’ eyes to the hills. 


The People: God be praised for torch bearers. 


THe Minister: Most of all we thank thee for Jesus, the Light 
of the world, who has been to us illumination for the 
mind and warmth for the heart; whose way is the path 
to God, whose truth is the affirmation of God and whose 
life is the experience of God. 


The Gloria 


The Salutation from the Alumni of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


THE REVEREND Dores Ropinson SHARPE, D.D., LL.D. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I Am indeed honored in being privileged to share in this significant 
event; and it is significant, first, because it comes at the most 
revolutionary and momentous period in human history and secondly 
because of the character, the quality and the creative capacity of the 
man who is now being inducted into the Presidency of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School—the more so in this important connection 
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when it is known that the Board of Trustees, in making this appoint- 
ment, sought to match dynamic leadership with the stern demands of 
this epochal hour. 

My task is delightfully easy on the one hand and dangerously diffi- 
cult on the other. Difficult because no one can easily interpret the 
mood of the age and no one person ever did represent a Baptist Alumni 
Association or any other Baptist group. The task is easy because I 
know Edwin McNeill Poteat. We have had the good fortune of 
intimate fellowship and close partnership in the work of the Kingdom. 

While expressing my joy at Colgate-Rochestet’s success, I must also 
admit to another feeling—one of genuine sorrow. Your gain here is 
is Cleveland’s great loss. All who have been associated with Dr. 
Poteat in Cleveland will share my feelings. Our esteem for him has 
grown with each passing year. However, we must now unselfishly 
relinquish our claim on him and join with all here assesmbled to salute 
him as President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

From experience we know the Divinity School will have in President 
Poteat a man of good sense and good humor—two indispensables, I 
should say, for a Seminary president. We know him as a man of 
Christian culture and sound scholarship; of vision and rare ability; of 
courage and prophetic insight; of social understanding and apostolic 
zeal—a leader with a compassionate heart and a helping hand, who 
dares to be a Christian in today’s world. He is a true friend of man 
and a supporter of worthy causes whether they be popular or other- 
wise. We know him as a fighter for freedom and human rights and 
above all a man with a tender and loving heart. He has wrought well 
in the past—as missionary, educator, friend, poet, author of good 
books, writer of hymns and sacred music, above all successful pastor 
of a great church in the heart of a throbbing city. He knows what it 
takes to be a good minister of Jesus Christ and is therefore eminently 
fitted to train men for that high office. 

This brief address must be something more than the usual word of 
felicitation or a recital of the high qualifications of this versatile Chris- 
tian leader. 

This ceremony takes place under very tragic and unusual circum- 
stances. Total war has completely changed our national life, and the 
whole life of man. Dark shadows have fallen across the face of man- 
kind. This is humanity’s fateful year. Within the next months, 
changes more revolutionary and profound than any in human history 
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will have taken place. Politics, economics, business, missions, organ- 
ized Christianity, education, nations will undergo vast changes. It is 
unthinkable that this Divinity School, set here to train leaders for the 
living Christian movement, should wholly escape the cataclysmic 
changes and continue on as though nothing had happened in the world. 
It is God’s moment for the church and the liberal seminary. Pride of 
heart because of past achievement is perfectly legitimate provided there 
is purpose of mind and will to move forward into the new day with 
an expanding program adequate thereto. 


* * * * * * 


I am not asking that you forsake the old because it is old or adopt 
the new because it is new. The world is in a bad mess. The church 
is in a tight spot. Both the church and the world need more from 
the Divinity School. Many of us feel that the liberal seminary must 
now take a more positive lead in the present religious situation. There 
is a real place for a liberal seminary, but its place will be maintained 
only as those in charge have a definite sense of mission to this present 
age. Without deprecating the past, or its leaders, we believe this 
School has in Dr. Poteat a president who knows and who has the lead- 
ership qualities to bring this institution to the Promised Land of a more 
useful ministry in the days that lie ahead. 

Mr. President, there is no more significant task than that to which 
you this day commit your life. We will expect you to lead and you 
may count on our backing. If you do not do some very upsetting, dis- 
turbing and at times queer things, we will then know that your bow is 
spent and that you are not about your Father’s business. May many 
young men catch a new and larger vision of God, of life, and of serv- 
ice because of your dynamic personality and inspiring leadership. To 
end we pledge our love, our loyalty, our prayers, now and always, in 
whatever you do. And what I wish for you I covet for myself—that 
we may grow in grace and in the further knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


The Anthem—‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” - - Luther-Olds 


THE CoLGATE-RocHESTER Divinity ScHOOoL CHORUS 
ProFEssor Gustav ApvoLF Leuman, Director 
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The Induction of the President 
Mr. KENDALL Brooks CASTLE 


O* March 5, 1819 the People of the State of New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly enacted a law incorporating The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York—I quote from the law— 
“for the purpose of educating pious young men to the Gospel Minis- 
try.” While the Society had been organized prior to that date, and 
the first students had been received in February 1818, the corporate 
existence started one hundred twenty-five years ago last month and 
one year later a school of theology was formally opened. In 1832 the 
School initiated preparatory or collegiate courses and the Collegiate 
Department so increased in size that by another Act of the Legislature 
passed in 1846 Madison University (now Colgate University) was in- 
corporated with full collegiate powers and an operation was performed 
sundering the academic and collegiate departments from the theolog- 
ical, and that institution in its size and in recognition throughout the 
Country has far surpassed its parent. This year, that offspring is 
celebrating the one hundred twenty-five years of corporate existence, 
evidently on the theory that it was germinated in its parent. However, 
the corporate existence of The Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York (which is the corporate name of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School) has in fact been continuous since its incorporation 
in 1819. It has seemed fitting at this time to call attention to the period 
of years during which the Society has been educating “pious young 
men to the Gospel Ministry.” 

But it is not for celebrating this period of years that we are gathered 
today. 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT, 


it is my privilege on behalf of the Board of Trustees of The Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York formally to induct 
you into the office of President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
By action of the Board taken on December 17, 1943, you were elected 
to this position. You notified us of your acceptance and since the 
first of February you have been acting as the Head of the Institution. 
This is the first occasion for the public recognition of that fact. 

On behalf of the Corporation and of its Board of Trustees, I there- 
fore hereby formally induct you into your office and pledge you 
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the support of our official body in your conduct of the affairs of the 
Institution. 

In so doing it is my prayer that God may give you “the light of the 
knowledge of His Glory that is in the face of Christ” and that while 
in the training of young men you will endeavor to develop them in clear 
thinking, but that still more you will induce in them a burning zeal to 
spread the Gospel, the good news of the love of God, the love that 
“consists not in our having loved God, but in His loving us and send- 
ing His Son as an atoning sacrifice for our sins.” God be with you. 


The Charge to the President 
PROFESSOR GORDON Poteat, D.D. 
Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 


OU ARE assuming an important responsibility in the midst of the 

first world revolution in human history. Hitherto social and polit- 
ical and religious revolutions have been circumscribed in limited geo- 
graphical areas, but this revolution involves the entire globe. 


A revolution occurs when the social structure which carries the 
weight of human aspirations and desires becomes inadequate for this 
purpose and collapses under the strain which is put upon it, like a bridge 
which is not strong enough to carry the traffic which crosses it. The 
essential supports of society are a common loyalty strong enough to 
hold the community together (religion) and a code of agreements 
(morality). Today we have one world but no world religion or world 
morality. Lord Samuel, writing in a symposium on “The Deeper 
Causes of the War” traces the genealogy of the war to “the failure of 
philosophy and religion to furnish any body of right belief or any 
code of right action which could command the assent and the obedience 
of the modern world.” If he is right in his diagnosis, then theological 
education is of crucial importance in this present hour. 

The former president of the International Court of Justice at the 
Hague, Dr. Max Huber, a Swiss, made this statement some time ago: 
“The creation of a world ethos is something that the church alone can 
do and because it is something that the church alone can do the church 
must do it.” But is the church competent for this task? Are the 
theological seminaries really training men for such an undertaking? 

I suggest that unless the churches and the schools that train the 
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ministry of the churches make this their major business in the years 
that lie ahead they will find themselves off in the eddies of life while 
the main stream sweeps by. If we are to qualify for this service it 
seems to me that theological educators must set themselves to find the 
answers to some very serious questions; I am laying these questions 
on your desk and challenge you to rally your faculty colleagues and 
students around you in the search for answers to them. 


I. 


Can the churches supply the central motivating conviction, the 
transcendent loyalty which must exist if mankind is to be drawn to- 
gether into a world community? A supreme and convincing loyalty 
is our desperate need; we cannot be held together without such a re- 
ligious bond. Do we have a certain and commanding word to proclaim 
in his realm or only an uncertain, hesitating or discordant series of 
notes? H. Kraemer writes: “In modern life, religion is either a non- 
entity, an embellishment, or an object of hate; seldom a central fact.” 
An editorial in Life last week has the statement: Religion is either of 
first importance or of none.” Can you teach the theological students 
to proclaim Jesus Christ as the Lord of all good life in such a way as 
to call forth a devotion comparable to that which youth in some coun- 
tries has accorded the false Messiahs of Fascism? 

There is a good deal of zeal without knowledge and also a lot of 
knowledge without zeal in the churches; enthusiasm without intelli- 
gence is perverse, but intelligence without zeal is inert and can never 
cope with the passionate tides of thought and action now sweeping the 
world. How can we combine our liberal tolerance with powerful con- 
victions? We have shied away from conviction knowing its excess 
to be bigotry and fanaticism, but tolerance without conviction tends 
to indifferentism and irresponsibility. Have you ever heard a theolog- 
ical professor say: “I don’t want to convert anybody?” If we don’t 
somebody else will! 

tt. 


How can an apostolic urgency with regard to the whole world be 
recreated? How can the world-wide responsibility of all the churches 
and all Christians be laid upon those who are provincial in their con- 
ception of the gospel? The great question of our time is whether the 
one world is to have any real moral and spiritual foundation for its 
life. But I find a considerable number of theologically trained men 
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only lukewarm in regard to these things. We are rather proud of our 
_ superior scholarship, but we do not match the zeal of the Seventh 

Day Adventists who have missionaries in seventy different countries and, 
although their numbers are much smaller than ours, outrank us five 
to one in their giving to missions. Do we have to be millenialists in 
order to feel an urgency and a compelling obligation to the peoples of 
the earth? 


III. 


Are the churches so emeshed in the contemporary system that their 
ministers cannot maintain an independent standpoint from. which to 
bring to bear the judgments of God on the cardinal sins of our time 
and of the churches as well? You are to be engaged in the business 
of preparing men for service in the churches. Will they be prophets 
as well as priests or must the prophets still come from the wilderness 
to denounce our morally ineffective ecclesiasticism? Sometimes I think 
we are more bold and free in our handling of the Sacred Book than 
we dare to be in handling the Sacred Cows of our contemporary society. 
To quote H. Kraemer again: 


For the different concrete conditions there will certainly be no 
one solution. But one demand universally emerges from the sit- 
uation everywhere, that is, back to the recapturing of the vision 
of what God in Christ meant the Christian Community to be—a 
fellowship of believers, rooted in God and His divine redemptive 
order, and therefore committed to the service and salvation of the 
world: going to the bottom in its criticism of and opposition to 
the evil of the world, but at the same time going to the bottom 
in its identification with the sufferings and needs of the world. 


IV. 


In a theological seminary such as this, you stand for high educational 
standards and rightly so. But how can the educated leadership of the 
churches establish and maintain relationships with the great bulk of 
the common folk who are either outside the church or else are left in 
religion to the cultists and zealots who belong to them and share their 
daily lives with them; the store-front preachers of millenialism who 
labor in the factories during the week and preach to their fellow- 
laborers on Sunday? Christ brought good news to the poor; isn’t the 
trend of graduates from schools like this toward the so-called better 


1 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 30. 
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class suburban churches? Shall we leave the common folk to Jehovah’s 
witnesses or the Pentecostals? Would it be good for our own souls, 
to say nothing of theirs? 


We 


Can you train ministers to meet the intellectual challenge of our 
times ?—able understandingly to grapple with the acute questions which 
men of keen minds are asking? Is there any justification for a com- 
ment I ran across some time ago? “It would seem that relatively few 
seminary faculty folks are qualified to meet the new day, however great 
scholars they may be, for their genius primarily has been that of the 
cloistered life and of transmissive learning.” A lawyer not long ago 
remarked to a minister: “I and my associates do not know what you 
theologians are talking about; we don’t understand your vocabulary ; 
we don’t see the connection with life.” 

Are we carrying on many of our theological discussions in a vacuum? 
Are we content with a less rigorous intellectual discipline and a less 
rigorous standard of intellectual competence than that which is re- 
quired in the other professions? Are the really well-educated men of 
our time so much skeptical in regard to religion as unconvinced by what 
they hear handed out by the official representatives of religion. Do we 
dodge the real issues in our preaching because a pabulum of sweetness 
and light is easier to prepare? 


Vi. 


Finally, in your divinity school educational process and program how 
are you going to develop the moral and spiritual self-discipline in the 
personal life and habits of the minister which the espousal of laissez 
faire in education has made so difficult? In the reaction against puri- 
tan strictness haven’t we drifted dangerously near to careless indisci- 
pline, even in the Christian ministry? What impression do the pas- 
sionate words of Paul now make upon us? “I keep my body under 
strict control, lest having preached to others, I myself shall be a moral 
failure.” Robert E. Speer has remarked: ‘Men in the ministry often 
complain because they are expected to be better than other men. Well, 
they ought not to be better than other men ought to be, they ought to 
be better than other men are.” 

The biographer of Ignatius Loyola, Henry Sedgwick, wrote this 
about the founder of the order of the Jesuits: “Ignatius was stern to 
himself and stern to his followers. He regarded them as soldiers in 
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the army of Christ and enforced discipline.” ? And Sedgwick makes 
this observation: “Protestants have declaimed against what they call 
the iron constraint put upon the human soul (in Jesuit training). But 
if one stops to think, how does Jesuit training differ, unless in con- 
scientious intensity, from that at West Point ?” 

If we abjure rules and regulations and outward restraints can we 
logically contend for inner and voluntary discipline if we do not exhibit 
in our character and behavior the effects of superior controls? If we 
are critical of the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola, what have we to put 
in their place? Most of the youth of this generation are having to learn 
to endure hardness. What about the students of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School? 

My solemn charge is that you engage with your colleagues to find the 
answers to these questions. 


The Choral Introit—‘‘Give Ear, O Shepherd of Israel” 


The Prayer 
PROFESSOR CONRAD HENRY MoEHLMAN 


UR FATHER, as this school considers its rich heritage and its heavy 
debt to the future, help it to keep faith with the religion of the 
spirit. 

May it interpret differences of opinion as evidence of progress, and 
faith as the ascent of the will toward God rather than the enslavement 
of the intellect by creed. May the Bible never become a fetish but 
always remain testimony to man’s experience of God. May the school 
fear apostasy of life rather than nonconformity of thought. Enable 
it to emphasize the consecration of personality and intellectual integ- 
rity. May it never turn its back upon the larger truth as it appears 
upon a new horizon. May it never become so ethically out of tune 
as to call the good evil, lest it commit the sin for which there is no 
forgiveness. 

May this school promote the ideal of Jesus! May it teach purity— 
the purity which is genuineness and chastity and freedom from hate 
and freedom from envy. May it teach love—the love which is power- 
ful and regards men as of infinite worth and refuses to divide men 
into races and classes, into saints and sinners. May it teach humility 


P. 324. 
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—the humility which can accurately measure itself and is the softness 
of strength. May it teach heroism—the heroism of peace and purity 
and justice and self-sacrifice. May it teach with greater emphasis the 
need of the co-operative commonwealth, or the rule of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

Purge this school from spiritual illiteracy, from the neglect of the 
soul, from the failure to become as little children. Purge it from 
spiritual complacency, from the “condescension of the conscious saint.” 
Purge it from spiritual indolence, from the failure to recognize that 
the sway of God requires heroes and agony and sacrifice and the con- 
quest of self. Purge it from spiritual intolerance. Make it not indif- 
ferent and neutral but grant it the patience and breadth of the saint. 

And may its new President embody all this in his ideals and life and 
leadership. Amen. 


The Choral Response—“Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord” 


The Hymn—“Unto the Hills” - - - - - Sandon 


The Inaugural Address—“Landscape, Horizon, and Sky” 


PRESIDENT EDwin McNEILL PoTeat 


OQ) DOES not stand in such a position without feeling a sense of 
closeness to those who, having gone before, have laid both inspira- 
tion and obligation upon us who follow. A word of affectionate tribute 
is therefore properly due the memory of the late Dr. Albert W. Beaven 
who 15 years ago set forth his great faith in an inaugural address which 
gave pattern and guidance to the years of his significant leadership. 
With him and his work in mind, I wish to speak to you on the subject: 
Landscape, Horizon and Sky. 

Last October, in a speech before the annual luncheon of the Na- 
tional Book Council of Great Britain, John Masefield warned his 
brothers of the Fraternity of Letters: “Europe totters on the brink 
of a dark time which may conceivably be the darkest time the world 
has ever known.” As a prediction, this exhibits the decorous restraint 
of a Poet Laureate; as a state of mind, it displays the anguish of a poet 
looking at the possible plenary destruction of a mature and noble civili- 
zation. 
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It does not take a poet’s sensitiveness to rhapsody or despair to see 
what Masefield sees. The heaviness of the shadow over Europe does 
not mean that we sit beneath the suffusion of an inversely intense 
illumination. On the contrary it may mean that we on this continent 
are already moving into the penumbra of the European cloud, toward 
“the brink of a dark time which may conceivably be the darkest time 
the world has ever known.” That we shall in all likelihood escape the 
physical demolition that is reducing continental cities to stinking rubble 
must not blind us to the fact that destruction, employing subtler instru- 
ments than armament is saturating our souls with blight, obliterating 
the resources of the Spirit which have always been the hope and agent 
of creation. Professor Beard’s conclusion to his recently published 
“Republic” says: “I have confidence in the tenacity of civilization, al- 
ways in conflict with its foe barbarism, to hold to the conviction that 
it will not be extinguished on the earth. . . . There are immense 
and varied opportunities in which we can work for the good, the true, 
the useful, and the beautiful. For us to belittle or fail to use our 
intellectual and moral powers for this work is to belie the best in our 
natures. The little that the strongest of us can do may seem small, 
but surely the unresting spirit of Americans will endlessly strive to 
carry on the values of their heritage, to improve upon them, to create 
new arts and sciences of living, to sustain and make better the Repub- 
lic. If this combination of faith and knowledge be not the workable 
truth of the business before “s, what is it?” 

Faith and knowledge, the repudiation of the one and the prostitution 
of the other, this is the blight that, in the absence of cascading missiles 
in the European skies, threatens us with its subtler assault. It falls 
upon our spirits to destroy trust in the ultimates that have hitherto, 
sheltered us, upon our institutions, demoralizing the home, fettering 
the school, regimenting the market, scorning the church; to such low 
levels has the repudiation of high faith brought us. Nor has the 
prostitution of knowledge, primarily in the pursuit of things and then 
ultimately in their destruction, lifted the level of hope or the guarantees 
of survival. 

Never was it more difficult to abstract one’s self from the current 
scene in order to appraise it objectively. Our perspectives are dis- 
torted, our calm is shattered, our tensions multiply. 
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Bid life seize the present? asks Robert Frost. 
It lives less in the present 
Than in the future always, 
And less in both together 
Than in the past. The present 
Is too crowded for the senses, 
Too crowding, too confusing 
Too present to imagine. 


And yet the demand is as old as the dilemma: How stay tm medias res 
and see them sub specie aeternitatis; “to hear what the centuries say 
to the hours” (Emerson) ; to be “in the world but not of it,” as the 
New Testament put it. It is said of Louis XVI that the entry in his 
diary at the close of the day when the Bastille had been razed was a 
single word “nothing”; but this is no more stupid an error than to 
refuse to write at all because we don’t care, or to try to write every- 
thing because we are undiscerning. Frost puts it brightly in another 
connection : 


We dance around in a ring and suppose 
But the Secret sits in the middle and knows. 


If we cannot abstract ourselves from the world perhaps we can stop 
our macabre dancing long enough to move nearer the heart of things 
and seek of the Secret the answer we must have. Surely nothing is 
more acceptable in the Christian claim than its challenge to the daring 
of faith and the exercise of the intelligence at the very moment when 


the survival of life depends upon them, and when their employment is 
not easy. 


We are aided if we come at our problem by way of a recent period 
which is familiar to us and not dissimilar to our own times. What 
happened in the decade called the twenties? _ The world of western cul- 
ture had just been reprieved from a sentence of death, and its fetishes, 
though sullied by the impieties of war, were still intact and waiting 
for the votaries’ return. The shining demigods that had won the 
Armageddon semifinals against a cult of darkness, found themselves 
enshrined in a pantheon on the shores of Lake Geneva, there to share 
ultimately the fate of all such deities: to be worshipped for a season 
and then abandoned by those who had promised deathless devotion. 
Or, to vary the figure, we were so glad of the palliation of a world-wide 
malaise that we abandoned the matter of our future health to a league 
of international doctors, and then turned back to the habits that had 
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mate us i, trusting waivedy all the while to the bottled pre in 
the Geneva hospital to keep us well. Perhaps it was that we ate too 
much or were indiscreet in the choice of Met, but the October 1929 
produced more than a headache; it excited an infection that has made 
6 mortally iN again, 

‘The world of the Geneva palace was announced as a brave new world, 
arid since we had made it, everything was going to be all right. Why 
hither with anybody dve—the neurotic or the atrabilious or the under- 
nourished? This aloofness, known politically as isolationism and 
morally a6 uncharitableness, was a symptom of a badly diagnosed and 
pandemic illness, Having turned the morale of the world over to 
diplomats we did as we pleased and rationalized our mischief with 
words enduing impressively in iom, Along came a psycho-neurotic 
house painter who branded our antics a6 decadent pluto-jewish-democ- 
racy and setting over against us an ideal frankly and truculently pagan, 
threatened to thrash the world with his ruthless and amoral realism. 
If there was more than rhetoric in the most famous poem to come 
out of the semifinals of Armageddon— 

"Tf you break faith with us who die 


We will not sleep though poppies grow 
In Wanders Vields’’—there has been a great post mortem rest- 


lessness in the graves of those who, remembering their hopes, stir 
now in sleepless frustration, Such has been the prelude to our days; 
this the way we have come, What of the landscape that lies at our 
feet / 

It is not an altogether green and pleasant land that we see; it is 
tangled and shadowy, Such movement as we detect is, in its broad 
outlines, a regressive drift, for the broad acres across which we move 
are a world at war, Ly any civilized standard, war is retrogression, 
retreat, No matter how we think of it, it represents retardation, relaxa- 
tion, repudiation of the dynamics that build, nurture and extend decent 
living, Soelally it tends to chaos or to order based on terror or regi- 
mentation, ‘Thus a society at war lacks the principle of consent that 
is the basis of creative social cohesion, Iconomically a society at war 
in deatruetive or its growth is morbid, hypertrophic, the malignancy 
of a cancer that accelerates cellular development only to destroy the 
organiam,  Paychologically a society at war is disintegrative, or its 
integrating principle is on the level of obsessive thinking or emotional 
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tension. Religiously a society at war is divided against itself. On 
the one hand it tends ethically to make virtue of necessity, conceiving 
of God as conciliating a will not His own, and improvising a cosmic 
program that is geared to relative—not transcendental and absolute— 
judgments. Thus opportunism becomes the core of the ethical criterion, 
and the moral descent to Avernus is always made by this path. Or, 
on the other hand, it tends to seek escape from the amoralism of war 
by what appears to be irresponsibility toward the realities of sinful 
and bewildered humanity. The pacifist is convinced that war has no 
moral justification; while the political realist says that expiation of 
the sins of war is not to be accredited to the rituals of irresponsibility. 

It is then in periods such as our own that the dialectic swing back 
and forth from instability to regimentation, creativity to demolition, 
pity to hate or exultation to terror, transcendental judgment to oppor- 
tunistic juggling, that we are not only made dizzy; we are caught in 
an oscillation so violent that the direction that dialectic might fruitfully 
pursue is obscured. Or, if our pendulous motion be seen in an hori- 
zontal plane and extended to the full circumference, our vertigo in- 
creases in a descending spiral. If the history of all previous war 
periods is credible, we will come to rest when the vortex is spent, on 
a level lower than that on which we began. War always does this; 
we must be prepared to face our post war years in this discouraging 
perspective. The creativity of the Periclean Age in Athens ended in 
thirty years of needless warfare with Sparta. The development of 
literature, the plastic art, and the foundations of modern science, was 
immeasurably retarded and impoverished in the ferocity and exhaus- 
tion of the Peloponnesian war. The pattern of regression following 
war has not changed in twenty-three centuries. Even our own mem- 
ories carry us back to the nineteen-twenties and their corroborating 
witness. 

We must not seek to escape our immediate landscape however, by 
looking backward or generalizing about history. Max Lerner said here 
in Rochester a few weeks ago that the United States was the most 
reactionary country in the world not under an accredited fascist gov- 
ernment. If this is so, it will give those concerned with education 
the pattern within which they must work, if they cannot change it. 
It will give to us whose unifying concern here is the training of spirit- 
ual leadership the impetus either to advance or to retreat. For the 
fascist mood and method are the antithesis of the mood and method 
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of the free spirit, and redemption is nothing if it is not the achieve- 
ment of perfect liberty. It may profit us therefore if the pattern of 
reaction be set forth in some detail, lest to the unwary, reaction, ap- 
pearing with the promises of new freedom, levy upon us the tribute 
of a new slavery. 

In the area of politics, which is the normative science that treats 
of the organization of social goods, we have come periously close to 
the substitution of government by pressure groups for government by 
the popular mind. This is not the place for an analysis of causes, 
many of which are germinal in the nature of modern life; it is the 
place, however, to point out that the relative decorum and authority 
of constitutional government have been lost, in the mind of the man 
in the street, in brawling and ineptitude. The law of popular govern- 
ment designed for maximum freedom has been supplanted by the law 
of group interest designed for minimum freedom. This is as true of 
foreign, as of domestic affairs. 

In the area of economic life, the biological law of co-operation has 
been displaced by the economic law of competition. However parallel 
competition and co-operation may run in certain aspects of experience, 
they have become rivals if not enemies in economics. The ultimate 
success of competition lies in the elimination of one’s competitor. Com- 
petition therefore tends by its nature to monopoly—which is the status 
of uncontested domination in a chosen field and therefore the antithesis 
of free enterprise. Giant monopolies must inevitably seek to extend 
their dominance to world dimensions and thus become the efficient 
economic cause of world wars, or the agent of economic despotism. 

Modern society, with particular reference to the groups that com- 
pose its aggregate, shows a reactionary drift that is grave and fore- 
boding. Why is it that minority groups so easily invite the wrath, 
the suspicion, or the contempt of the majority? One may wisely puzzle 
over the paradox that the dominant status invites rather than allays 
the impulse to intolerant action. Why persecution of the Jew, why 
the discriminations against the dark races whereby the law of humanity 
is challenged by the law of race or nation and freedom is restricted 
or denied? Is it, as some are saying, a latent fear born of a hidden 
sense of guilt? The concern to maintain a privileged status that has 
been won by exploiting weaker peoples, rationalizes itself by fantastic 
theories of race superiority and destiny, little knowing that this subtle 
hypocrisy is not hidden from its victims who, because they have ceased 
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to be afraid, are now thinking clearly and planning shrewdly to recover 
the birthright of freedom so long denied them, 

What of religion? Religion is basically a quest for freedom, Sal 
vation, redemption, deliverance, these are all cognate to liberation, The 
saints have been the free spirits, the sinners the slaves, Hence the 
religion that redeems and saves and sets free is the parent of the liberat- 
ing tradition and should always be its guardian, Whence, otherwise, 
comes the right of individual judgment and the sanctity of human 
life? Whence the affirmation that the only authority is in the free 
Spirit that bloweth where it listest and never Jin an orthodoxy that 
bloweth not at all? These are the basic presuppositions of the Protes: 
tant doctrine of man and they are the sign of individual man’s emanci- 
pation from the herdmind, the despot’s threat and the bigot’s interdict. 
From the first two are derived the civil rights we cherish, and from 
the third, government by the consent of the governed which we can 
so easily lose, Out of them has evolved a democratic system of life 
and government, and within them is implicit the dynamic of the eco- 
nomic democracy that struggles to be born, 

But today reaction in religion threatens the liberal tradition at its 
heart, If, as some believe, reactionary religion comes in eycles, we 
are clearly in a whirl of regression, Lord Acton, a great historian 
who belonged to the Roman chureh deseribed the Couneil of Trent 
thus: “The Council of Trent impressed on the Church the stamp of 
an intolerant age and perpetuated by its decrees the Spirit of an austere 
immorality.” By the latter he meant that “it enjoined persecution and 
the suppression of inconvenient truth.” There are few tridentine 
diplomats to enforce the decrees of a new ‘Trent upon our age, but many 
are intolerant of inconvenient truth, Once again it is a warring age 
that is impatient with inconvenient honesty and penalizes it where it is 
thought necessary, Let the church speak its austere and eternal man- 
date to the State at war, or to the State in the factory, or to the State 
in the classroom and there is a retort, often impatient, sometimes angry, 
Within the Christian community there are those who either because 
obsessed by new apocalyptic phantasy or afraid of the perils of free 
dom, shrink back into a formulation of their faith that would shame 
a 13th century Florentine, or fall into the arms of an hierareh who 
will reduce for them the penance of thinking, ‘There is hardly a major 
denomination that is not today riven by the dispute between freedom 
and authoritarianism, between the redemption that is free and. the 
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orthodoxy that immolates. The process of fissiparism has been sub- 
stituted for the law of reconciliation. 

To be sure, this is not a wholly accurate sketch of our landscape 
for there are areas where life goes serenely on; there are homes where 
there is simplicity and humor, and wider associations of wholesome 
comradeship and civility. But our juvenile age is measurably delinquent 
and the sense of responsibility that is the sign of maturity has been 
too generally lost to give us an over-all picture that can ravish our 
souls with joy. Accept this, for the moment, as the landscape of the 
world; and believe that if the analysis has seemed to Jack unduly the 
spirit of charitableness or cheer, it is due to neither anger nor despair 
in me. It is rather—to use another bright phrase of Robert Frost— 
“a lovers’ quarrel with the world.” 

What of the horizon, the longer view? We must look at our feet 
and at the landscape that extends away, but we are not standing still. 
There is more to see than the place where momentarily our feet are set. 

They call me poor and pitiful 

With half an acre 
Barren and brown and boulder-strewn. 
But they forget, if they have known, 
About the skyline that I own, 

Gold, blue, and nacre, 


The sweep of the present shoulders against the sky of the future, and 
there are contours to be descried, and along their margins move inter- 
mittent intimations of the light. The difficulties offered by the land- 
scape are to be overcome only by pressing on into the wider perspectives 
of the horizon! Berdyaev, in his book, The Fate of Man in the Mod- 
ern World, writes: 

The new world which is taking form is moved by other values 
than the value of man or of human personality, or the value of 
truth: it is moved by such values as power, technics, race-purity, 
nationality, the state, the class, the collective. The will to justice 
is overcome by the will to power . . . for the sake of these 
sorts of power, any desired treatment of the individual is per- 
mitted, 


It is hard for us to appropriate the giant fact that numerically a fourth 
of the world is at present in deliberate revolt against the basic religious 
presuppositions of Christian culture. The Soviets practice fraternity 
for reasons other than the Christian doctrine of man; and Germany 
repudiates the pretentions of our humanism as putrescent nonsense, 
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We have said that the threat of reaction is a threat to the free spirit 
of the individual, and to the progress that freedom has wen, and that 
it is the task of the Christian Fellowship to darify, activate and extend 
the Liberal Tradition. Once again let it be said that nothing that can 
be called salvation, redemption, fulfillment, the abundant Rife, is alien 
to the Christian Liberal Tradition. And yet this needs clarification 
for the odd reason that the Liberal Tradition has taken a mauling for 
two decades from its quondam friends as well as from its quixotic 
foes. It has been fashionable among some who owe their modern 
understanding of life to the insights and impetus of the Rberal move- 
ment to dress it up in the quaint clothes of the Victorian Age and then 
laugh at its moral and intellectual naiveté. It is easy to forget that 
the early manifestations of the liberal movement were necessarily im- 


mature ; that the Manchester School of Economics was not confronting > 


the giant concentrates of economic and political power that determine 
our 20th century life and that its prescriptions therefore seem to us 
“pink pills for pale people” instead of the drastic surgery our present 
illness may demand. The paradox of the exfriends of liberalism Hes 
in their scorn of laissez-faire economics with espousal of laissez-faire 
morals. The demand for ethical relativism today comes strangely from 
those who denounce the economic relativism of a century ago. Some 
even, distrustful of redemption here and now—which is a subtle dis- 
trust of freedom—are retreating to an orthodoxy that confirms their 
pessimism and sharpens their scorn against those who have vital hopes 
for the Kingdom of God on earth. 

It is, of course, to be expected that the self-styled orthodox adver- 
saries of liberalism should still be saying what they have always said: 
that the liberal mind is the betrayer of the wisdom of the past and the 
traducer of its glory. Thus the charge is made that liberals do not 
believe in the Bible because they have been released from the prison 
of verbal inerrancy. New Testament Christians knew nothing of the 
orthodoxy of literalism; to them the Holy Spirit was normative be- 
cause the Holy Spirit had been their liberator. Similarly the charge that 
liberalism has cast off faith in the supernatural overlooks the fact that 
the spirit of Truth has led us into understandings of the universe that 
displace the unreal categories—natural and supernatural—with the sin- 
gle category of a universe wholly supernatural, using natural in its con- 
ventional reference to lifeless, inactive, or purely human phenomena. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's extension of the burning bush to all 
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flowering things aflame with God has been widened by modern physics 
- to explain everything in terms of radio-activity or, as we Christian 
liberals may put it, the vibrancy of the Eternal Spirit of God activating 
all His universe. And if, perchance, the liberal invites the charge that 
he no longer believes in prayer and the disciplines of the spiritual life, 
he can honestly reply that prayer is, at the moment in the experience 
and interpretation of devout and untrammeled minds, winning a validity 
and revealing a fruitfulness that orthodoxy has rarely known or long 
since has buried under stereotype and stagnation. 
_ There is promise in the horizon but it is a promise of struggle against 
reaction and toward greater liberty. The farther we move across our 
landscape the more certain does the margin toward which we strive 
offer us more of action than repose. In the past thirty years the 
Christian church has lost spectacularly in four salients of our corporate 
life. The war against war was lost: the war against raceism was lost; 
the war against beverage alcohol was lost; and the war against poverty 
and unemployment was lost. Battles and skirmishes were won, and 
here and there a straggler still shoots a stray shot from a lonely out- 
post, but the sound dies and there is no answering volley to indicate the 
presence of either friend or foe. 

Our immediate preoccupation with global war has so completely com- 
mandeered our total life that we are disinclined now to stop and plan 
new strategems for the struggles we must resume, once Mars lays by 
his panoply. These lesser wars, why did we lose them? The machina- 
tions of international politics snatched from us our plans for a war- 
less world; cowardice and myopia and pride stalemated our advance 
toward race equality; domestic politics in league with the insatiable 
_ and conscienceless greed of the liquor combine released the floods we 
thought were impounded or dried up; and love of money and the 
baubles of a materialist civilization which dazzled the eyes of the pauper 
as well as the plutocrat, doomed us to defeat in our struggle for a 
more just distribution of the good things and secure jobs of earth. 

But to explain our losses and lick our wounds or excuse our failures 
is not very high above the level of simple cowardice. Are we to tackle 
war again in the name of the redemptive purposes of the Most High 
or are we to be guilty of the final infidelity that, because it has found 
plausible justification for this war, will damn the next generation to 
another? Sooner let all who name the name of the Prince of Peace 


denounce Him openly than to conspire in such a betrayal. Are we 
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to abandon our crusade against race prejudice? Hatred and intoler- 
ance are by-products of war, and bigotry is sure to grow as weariness, 
uncertainty and the struggle for jobs make men irritable, suspicious, 
and resentful of criticism. Crackpots and fascists, neurotic smut- 
peddlers and political demagogues have a stake in the race conflict. 
Russia with characteristic realism has seen the evil as so sinister and 
subversive a thing that it has been made a crime to be a party to jim- 
crowism or jew-baiting. And yet, nothing save a redeemed spirit can 
move freely and see clearly in this dangerous and darkened area. Will 
liberal Christianity dare to do what radical dictatorship has done? 

Similar questions might be asked about the renewed battle against 
man’s ancient enemy, drink. Is there new vision, new method and new 
tenacity to gird our assault, and new sympathy and technique for the 
victim. who falls and for the fool who dallies? Here again there are 
vested interests and venal men to dispute man’s right to freedom from 
this curse. Do we have an answer that will daunt them, or are we 
forever to be their captives? Perhaps’as much as anything, the way 
ahead points to the renewal of the struggle with those who still hold 
that a man’s life consisteth in the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth and who know as little of the prick of conscience as they 
do of the pinch of hunger. Will the Church, the beneficiary of a sys- 
tem that disfranchises more than it saves, have the wit and willingness 
to strike the shackles off its own suppliant hands, and become the 
champion of those for whom liberty was proclaimed nineteen cen- 
turies ago in a sermon in Nazareth by one who found life abundant 
and redemptive in privation and in pain? Lord Bryce said: “The one 
hope for a permanent foundation for world peace lies in the extension 
of the principles of Jesus Christ to the ends of the earth.” To the 
ends of the earth, to the horizon which will some day soon be crowded 
with ten million uprooted men and women, straggling back into a dis- 
ordered and dispirited world. They will diffuse into stores and fac- 
tories, campuses and farms, offices and homes. Freedom to them will 
be no guilded fetish to supplicate, no orotund syllable on the lips of 
proto-fascist demagogues, but a fierce, unsated quest. Promised them 
as the reward of their years in battle-service, they will accept no 
denial of it or delay after the disruption of their lives officially ends. 
Will they shrink from authoritarianism under which they went to 
bloody battle, and will their liberation from rank and file turn their 
minds to liberalism, Fascism and democracy will bid for them. The 
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religion they have known as a haven, or as an alibi, as a superstition 
or an opiate, as fear or as redemption will serve as a counsellor or war- 
den and it is for us to say which. 

The horizon: yes, over the horizon they will come, and fall into nat- 
ural, powerful groupings. A new organization of war veterans of 
ten million men and women will promise to keep politics in line; the 
labor movement mewing its mighty youth, will promise to keep indus- 
try in line; the associations of management and processing, proud of 
their preferred status, will promise to keep labor in line. As those 
who return are consolidated in strength and mobility, they will meas- 
urably determine the social structure of the next generation. Such 
will be their right, they will say, for it is they who won the reprieve 
that saved their civilization from the execution of a summary and terri- 
ble judgment. 

Clearly it is neither wise nor possible for the Christian fellowship 
to set itself organizationally over against these groupings, to identify 
itself with them or to abjure responsibility to them as groups. For 
legionnaire, farmer, laborer, or what not will perhaps have had con- 
nections with a church that will be renewed and strengthened if the 
emphasis of the Christian witness is what it has always been when it 
has stayed close to the intentions of its author—a gospel of redemp- 
tion, a word of release, a promise of freedom; in a word the Liberal 
Tradition. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath an- 
nointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” Deliverance, recovery, liberty—‘“this day 
is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

Fulfilled only if we see that to and through these great indigenous 
groupings of a new society we must be the mediators of deliverance, 
recovery, liberty. For only as the veterans’ organizations are saved 
from the pursuit of bonuses and insurance policies alone, and the 
labor unions are saved from a concern for nothing except wages and 
hours, and the affiliations of industry are saved from combinations in 
restraint of trade and the demoralization of labor, shall we be deliv- 
ered, recovered, liberated from the greedy materialism that will be 
the spiritual seedplot of the next war. The spiritual leadership that 
this demands may make necessary cutting across long established and 
comfortable ways of thinking and acting. A renewed contest for 
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freedom may divide us afresh into startling and differing and often 
embittered camps. To hazard this will require of Christian leadership 
moral dignity, wisdom and courage. We must be realistic and ready. 
As we move toward the horizon and its hordes move toward us, what 
is to happen? Will the church, as Dr. Moffatt asks, gather moss or 
momentum? Will it be the vanguard of deliverance, recovery and 
liberty again? Will it be nostalgic or adventurous? 

Landscape and horizon: to answer our question we need the per- 
spective of the sky. Basic to all experience there is a transcendental 
reference, however it may have been or is to be set forth. New York 
taxicabs have a skylight through which a view of the heavens is af- 
forded, but I never remember having taken my eyes off the street level 
when riding in Jehu’s sky-view chariot. And yet the sky is there, 
never quite crowded out by the soaring battlements which, one suspects 
were the main interests of an automobile designer who sought to at- 
tract the yokel trade. The sky-view gives a different dimension to 
life, its beatitudes, its infelicities, however stubbornly we, who keep 
our eyes focused on the traffic in the streets, may flout it. “If you are 
to exercise control over the flux of the historical present you must 
believe that you have a position outside and above it; and that if you 
are to have the strength and the courage to break down the pillars of 
this temple and in three days build another in which the goal of all 
history will be reached, then you must be in league with destiny itself.” 
Thus spoke Lenin. It is a mood, we think, germane to every human 
spirit in every age. Listen to Thomas Wolfe in Look Homeward 
Angel: 

But amid the fumbling march of races to extinction, the giant 
rhythms of the earth remained. The seasons passed in their ma- 
jestic processionals, and germinal spring returned forever on the 
land—new crops, new men, new harvests, new gods. 

Or listen to a letter from a flyer to his: mother : 


My last two missions were really hell. In the last one especially 
there were eight minutes more terrifying than I ever dreamed 
anything could be. Now if I thought I was going through that 
only to have my sons go through the same thing in another quar- 
ter of a century, I frankly don’t think I could go on. It seems 
to me there must be some answer. Whether it lies in religion 
or some forms of government that we have been so used to calling 
utopias and impracticable I don’t know, but I do know there is 
an answer. The very fact that it is all so against human natur 
makes me certain that everlasting peace is not just talk, : 
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We must move beyond the landscape of the present and the horizon 
of the future to the sky of eternity to feel what Thomas Wolfe called 
“giant rhythms” and what the young airman said made certain for 
him a desperate hope. It is not enough to lift our eyes unto the 
hills; our help cometh from God who made the heavens. . . . The 
bush at our feet aglow with God is transcended by the fires of the sky. 
The radiant morn, and the rhapsody of sunset along the horizon line, 
pass beneath the jets of flame that drift across the shadowy silence 
of the night. 

“Older than any creed of man’s evolving, 
Wiser than any prophet in his day: 
The human heart, the brown sweet earth revolving! 
Take these, O faith! Although they both be clay 
Yet through them both there runs a fire supernal— 
Part of the very stars’ bright diagram 


They spell that word, primordial, eternal, 
Which said ‘Before Jehovah was, I am!” 


The Liberal Spirit is the Ariel of the sky-ways, servant to the ban- 
ished Prospero of our joy. The heavens, like God who made them, 
know no bounds or bondage. To him who lifts his eyes to the trans- 
cendent, comes the vision of the essence of perfect freedom. This is 
to say that those who see life from the perspectives of the sky through 
the eye of faith, within the profundities of eternity, in terms of the 
irreversible and invincible will of The Eternal—these alone shall win 
such freedom as is to be had in our time. They must, of course, seek 
to win freedom in as many of those externals within which the tem- 
poral aspect of our life is conditioned as possible. This conviction is 
shared by others than ourselves. Mr. Lippman, writing about the 
Baruch-Hancock Report says: “We know, or if we do not, we had 
better know, that the system of free enterprise is on trial, and that 
it must make good or it will not survive. . . . Free economy must 
stabilize the business cycle and maintain reasonably steady and full 
employment, without gross poverty and gross speculative riches. 

It must satisfy the social conscience and the sense of justice among 
the people.” “The social conscience and the sense of justice among 
the people” have already laid their assault against the bastille in whose 
verminous dungeons war, racialism, imperialism, and corporate avarice 
have held us. There is no dispute on these matters between those who 
see life eternally and those who see it only within a four-dimensional 
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time-space-continuum. In what unique way then does the sense of the 
eternal have meaning for us? 

It means, in the first place, that we must win a quality of freedom 
within ourselves that is not dependent on external things, freedom 
that is to be had only by the disciplines one imposes on one’s self. For 
the spiritual essence of freedom is self-imposed controls. Only thus 
comes freedom from ignorance, which is a spiritual crusade; only thus 
comes freedom from prejudice; only thus comes freedom from want; 


only thus comes freedom from fear. Above all, only thus comes free-— 


dom from sin, that taskmaster who keeps his esurient hand upon our 
souls. Whether sin be pride, or selfishness, or the libertas minor of 
Augustine, it is the hardest to escape for it speaks so ingratiatingly the 
soft accents of spurious liberty. “Above all” wrote a distinguished 


business executive to me recently, “above all, we need saints; men who © 


know how to live.” Bayard Taylor put it memorably: 


The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 
Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night and make it beautiful. 


It means, in the second place, that having won freedom ourselves 
we shall become the apostles, the prophets and the martyrs of freedom. 
We have never had a quarrel with the demand that we become apostles 
and prophets; they are respectively hymned in the Te Deum as “a 
noble company,” and “‘a goodly fellowship.” We forget however, as 
we recoil from the implications of martyrdom that the martyrs are a 
noble army. How far we have come from the days when Christian 
martyrs out-numbered apostles and prophets as an army out-numbers 
a noble company or a goodly fellowship! 

Let us not be squeamish about this. In these very days the voca- 
tion of martyrdom numbers millions of recruits who die for the false 
glory of a race or for the passing glory of a state. Exile, deportation, 
flight, concentration camp, firing squad—these are words that hack at 
our minds with sharp contemporary blades. The hecatombs of vali- 
ant dead number those who have responded to the sober closing lines 
of Mein Kampf, “May the adherents of our movement never forget 
this, is even the magnitude of the sacrifices should beguile to a 
fearful comparison with the possible results.” The frenetic bravado 
of Mussolini, the strident arrogance of General Tojo, the studied 
rhetoric of Churchill and F. D. R., and the metallic polysyllables of 
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| Stalin—these all have sounded the tocsin in the martyrs’ ears. There 
are other words, familiar from another day that spoke of a cup and 
£ a baptism and promised the same to those who had asked for seats, 
at the right and at the left. Is it morbidity alone that seeks to wound 
| itself for some cherished end? If so, the army of martyrs were 
/ masochists. So will all martyrdom prove to be that is an end in itself. 
_ But that elemental and undramatic principle of life that says: “except 
acorn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if 
| it die, it beareth much fruit” had its perfect apocalypse in Him who 
died for the redemption of the world—and he was no psychopath! 
Such is possible and to be expected only of those who have won a 
quality of freedom—sub specie aeternitatis—that counts not mortal 
life dear to itself. Whether the vocation of Christian martyrdom in- 
vites no more than the risking of reputation or respectability because 
of the espousal of unpopular causes, or whether it promises obscurity 
instead of preferment, or the arduous disciplines of prayer and pen- 
ance, of expiation and self-denial, is something yet to be made certain 
in the coming age. To be a martyr is not necessarily to die; but it 
surely is to be a witness to life, conditioned and clarified by a disci- 
plined self-emptying that the cynic cannot impeach or the coward scorn. 
The martyrs have always heeded the ancient irresistible mandate: “Sow 
yourselves, sow the living part of yourselves, in the furrows of life.” 
The order has not been countermanded; and this is sure: those who, 
facing the landscape, and the horizon still dark before the day, reveal 
upon their faces intimations of the inner light of Him who lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world and in whom there is no shadow 
of turning, nor any darkness at all—it is upon these that our hearts 
shall rest our hope. 

This then is our task in the years ahead: to preserve, purify, inter- 
pret and extend the training of men in the Liberal Tradition which is— 
as has been repeatedly said—the redemptive plan of the ages. We 
cannot be encouraged statistically to think we shall have more help 
in this than ever before. In the next few years fewer men will be 
allowed to train themselves for the Christian ministry than have been 
offering themselves hitherto. If a narrowed political or emergency 
perspective has placed its limits on men available for moral and spirit- 
ual leadership, our resource lies only in preparing to the peak of intel- 
lectual acuteness and spiritual appetency, such as come to us. The 
technics of a restored civilization must be laid under obligation. We 
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must train men in religious journalism, radio and television, for the 
new age may read and listen and look with new attention if it is offered 
more than cheap and empty nonsense. The new world that is to be 
built in the near East, India and Asia will ask of us a new under- 
standing of the World Mission of Christianity and a new army of 
Christian missionaries who will use all the arts and crafts of rehabili- 
tation to create new opportunities for freedom and fraternity through- 
out the globe. Wherever the Christian.testimony is spoken it must 
present a new synthesis between the dynamics of secular society and 
the dynamics of the society of God’s Kingdom, opposing with the 
apostle’s restlessness, the prophet’s wisdom, and the martyr’s devotion 
every external authoritarian bond that would manacle the spirit of 
humanity. 

This understanding of the Christian task will invite to it opposition. 
Privilege, convention, orthodoxy, wealth, vested interest, indifference, 
scorn, and sophistication, these all will resist so uncomprising a move- 
ment. And yet, without a task comparable to the age, the Christian 
fellowship will deserve the desuetude into which it will fall. These 
words from Conrad Heiden’s book, “Der Fuehrer, Hitler’s Rise to 
Power”, should admonish us: 


Hitler was able to enslave his own people because he seemed to 
give them something that even the traditional religions could no 
longer provide; the belief in a meaning to existence beyond the 
narrowest self-interest. The real degradation began when people 
realized that they were in league with the Devil, but felt that even 
the Devil was preferable to the emptiness of an existence which 
lacked a larger significance. 

The problem today is to give that larger significance and dignity 
to a life that has been dwarfed by the world of material things. 
Until that problem is solved, the annihilation of naziism will be 
no more than the removal of one symptom of the world’s unrest. 


The world’s unrest: As it is incarnate in some of the world’s choic- 
est spirits, such unrest is the hope of mankind. Remember the words 
of Jesus when Herod’s emissaries sought to dissuade Him from His 
mission: “I must go on and on, today, tomorrow, and the next day, 
till I have finished my work.” Today—the landscape; tomorrow and 
the next day—the horizon; my work—the sky! We who walk with 
Him must be strong to keep pace with Him; for even as He is prom- 
ised to us to the end of the world, so we must be pledged to Him to 
the consummation of the age. 
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There is no odium to dreams, and to see visions should not make us 
ashamed. In the first century, when chaos was the order of life, one 
stood on a rocky islet in the great waters of the sea and gave his in- 
spired valediction: “I saw a new heaven, and a new earth 
and I saw the holy city . . . and heard a great voice saying . . . 
God himself shall be with them and be their God . . . And the 
city had no need of the sun . . . for the glory of the Lord did 
lighten it. . . . And the nations of them that are saved shall walk 
in the light of it, and the kings of the earth do bring their glory and 
honor into it. . . . And in the midst of the street of it and on 
either side of the river was the tree of life, and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations.” 

Thomas Wolfe, another seer, on Manhattan island, washed by the 
turgid seas of our modern life, in the closing paragraph of “You Can’t 
Go Home Again” spoke similarly : 


My tale is finished—and so farewell. But before I go, I 
have just one more thing to tell you: Something has spoken to 
me in the night, burning the tapers of the waning years. Say- 
ing: To lose the earth you know for greater knowing ; to lose 
the life you have for greater life; to leave the friends you 
loved for greater loving; to find a land more kind than home, 
more large than earth—“ . . . whereon the pillars of this 
earth are founded, toward which the conscience of the world 
is tending—a wind is rising, and the rivers flow.” 


The Prayer and Benediction 
The Choral Response 


The Recessional Hymn—“Eternal God Whose Searching Eye 
Doth Scan.” - - - - Otkoumentkos 


Eternal God whose searching eye doth scan 
Ages and climes no limits can confine ; 
Broaden thy vistas in the eyes of man 
Till he share the vision that is thine. 


Help him to see the kingdom of thy Son 
Wider than nation, deeper than race; 
Chasten his joy in meagre vict-ries won 
Stablish his goings in a broader place. 
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Brighten the light that shines upon his day, 

Gird with thy love the weakness of his creeds ; 
Teach him to trust his fellows in the way; 

Give him the faith that conquers and concedes. 


Strike from his soul the fetters of his fears; 
Level the barriers of the narrow mind; 
Advance thy church throughout the coming years 
Wide as the world and broad as human kind. Amen. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat 


The Organ Postlude—“Grand Chorus” - . - Dubois 
Mr. FISHER 


INAUGURATION LUNCHEON 


The Commons 
of the Divinity School 


The Andrews-Hale Chimes - - - - “Diadem”’ 
One o’clock 
GeEorcE Barton Cutten, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Sc.D., presiding 


The Invocation 
EmeriTus-DEAN JosEPH W. A. StTEWart, D.D., LL.D. 
* * * * * * 
Greetings from Colgate University 
Everett NEEDHAM Case, LLD.,L.H.D., President 


Greetings from the University of Rochester 
ALAN VALENTINE, LL.D., L.H.D., Lirt.D., President 


Greetings from the Department of Education of the State of New York 
J. Hitris Mitier, Pu.D., Litt.D., Associate Commissioner 


Greetings from the Student Body 
THE REVEREND JOHN RoBert NEuBERT, President 


Greetings from the Baptist Union of Rochester and Monroe County 
THE REVEREND ALBERT DeMorrt, Executive Secretary 
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Greetings from the Rochester Federation of Churches 
THE REVEREND Harotp E. Nicety, D.D., President 


Greetings from the Baptist Missionary Convention of the 
State of New York 
THE ReverenD Roy E. Wittiamson, D.D., Executive Secretary 


Greetings from the Northern Baptist Convention 
THE REVEREND CLARENCE M. Gattup, D.D., Recording Secretary 
Response 


PRESIDENT POTEAT 


Benediction 
PRESIDENT ALBERT BRETSCHNEIDER 


Rochester Baptist Seminary 


REPRESENTATIVES OF RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


THE GENESEE CONFERENCE OF THE METHopisT CHURCH (1810) 
The Reverend Bishop Charles Wesley Flint, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


THe NEw YorK CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
The Reverend James Ashton Green Moore, B.A., B.D. Associate- 
Superintendent 


Tuer PRESBYTERY OF ROCHESTER OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (1864) 
The Reverend Frank M. Weston, D.D., Executive Secretary 


Tue Diocese oF RocHESTER (1868) 
The Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph E. Grady, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Litt,D. President of St. Bernard’s Theological Seminary 


Tue NortHerN Baptist ConveNnTION (1907) 
The Reverend Clarence Mason Gallup, B.A., B.D., D.D. Record- 
ing Secretary 
The Reverend Luther Wesley Smith, B.A., B.D., D.D. Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Education 
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Tue FEDERATION OF CHURCHES OF ROCHESTER AND Vicinity (1918) 
The Reverend Harold Elliott Nicely, M.A., Th.B., D.D. President 
The Reverend Hugh Chamberlain Burr, B.A., M.A., D.D. Execu- 

tive Secretary 


Tue EpiscopaL DiocEsE oF ROCHESTER (1931) 
The Right Reverend Bishop Bartel Hilen Reinheimer, B.S., D.D., 
LL.D. 


TEMPLE BETH-EL 
Rabbi Henry Fisher, M.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


CotumBia UNIversiTy, 1754 
Professor Salo Baron, Ph.D., Pol.Sci. D., ScD 5 }i-D: 


Brown UNIversity, 1764 
The Reverend Alfred E. Isaac, Ph.B., B.D. 
Rochester, New York 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 1793 
John Adams Lowe, M.A., Litt.D., 
Rochester, New York 


UnIon CoLeceE, 1795 
Mr. Beekman C. Little, C.E. 
Rochester, New York 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 1807 
The Reverend Dean Vaughn Dabney, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
The Reverend Albert Clark Thomas, B.A., D.D. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


CoLGATE UNIvERsITy, 1819 
President Everett Needham Case, M.A., LL.D., L.H.D. 


Hopart CoLiece, 1822 
The Reverend Chaplain Stuart G. Cole, B.S., B.D. 
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FurMAN UNIversity, 1826 
Professor G. Watts Cunningham, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Ithaca, New York 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, 1827 
The Reverend Roy Elisha Williamson, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
Syracuse, New York 


DENISON University, 1831 
The Reverend Horace LaMarr Rice, B.A., B.D. 
Albion, New York 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, 1833 
The Reverend President Paul Lamont Thompson, B.A., B.D., 
LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COoL.eceE, 1834 
Professor Robert Homer Kent, B.A., B.D., D.D. 


THE Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 1836 
The Reverend Professor John Knox, B.D., Ph.D. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 1846 
Vice-President Romeyn Henry Rivenburg, M.A., LL.D. 


THE UNIversity oF RocHEsTER, 1850 
President Alan Valentine, M.A. (Onox.), LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
Dean John Edward Hoffmeister, Ph.D. 
Dean Donald Wood Gilbert, M.A., Ph.D. 
Acting-Dean Lester O. Wilder, M.A. 


WILLIAM JEWELL CoLLeceE, 1850 
Professor Henry Burke Robins, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
Rochester, New York 


Tue RocuestTer Baptist Seminary, 1851 
The Reverend President Albert Bretschneider, B.A., B.D. 
The Reverend Emeritus-Professor Lewis Kaiser, ThM., D.D. 
The Reverend Dean Arthur Albert Schade, B.A., S.T.M. 
The Reverend Professor Otto Edward Krueger 


ELMIRA COLLEGE, 1855 
The Reverend Professor Elmer Wallace King Mould, M.A., B.D., 


£0. 
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ALFRED UNIVERSITY, 1857 
The Reverend Dean Ahva John Clarence Bond, M.A., B.D., D.D. 


Bates COLLEGE, 1864 
The Reverend Professor John Bruce Alexander, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
Keuka Park, New York 


CorNELL UNIveErsITY, 1865 
Emeritus-Professor Charles Love Durham, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Tue Divinity ScHOoL oF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 1866 
The Reverend Professor Edwin Ewart Aubrey, PhB., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D. 


CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 1867 
The Reverend Professor Gordon Poteat, M.A., B.D., D.D. 


SyRACcuSE UNIveErsitTy, 1870 
The Reverend Professor Dwight Marion Beck, B.A., S.T.B., Ph.D. 


McMaster UNIvERsITY, 1887 
The Reverend Dean Harold S. Stewart, B.D., D.D. 


KEuUKA COLLEGE, 1892 
Dean Katherine Gillette Blyley, M.A., Ph.D. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE, 1908 
The Reverend Chaplain Stuart G. Cole, B.S., B.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, 1909 
The Reverend Harold Nash Geistweit, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
Elmira, New York 


THE NorTHEerRN Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINaRY, 1914 
The Reverend John Palmer Muntz, M.A., Th.M., D.D. 
Buffalo, New York 


THE Eastern Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 1925 
The Reverend Alton Snyder, B.A., B.D. 
Fredonia, New York 


Hartwick COoLuece, 1928 
The Reverend J. Sahner Blank, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
Buffalo, New York 
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THE RocHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MEcHANICs INSTITUTE, 1829 
President Mark Ellingson, M.A., Ph.D. 


Tue Baptist Missionary TRAINING SCHOOL, 1881 


The Reverend President Robert Haddow Beaven, B.A., B.D., 
M.Litt. (Cantab) 


Tue City or RocHESTER 
Vice Mayor Frank E. Van Lare 


THE RocHESTER PusLic LIBRARY 
City Librarian John Adams Lowe, M.A., Litt.D. 


THe RocHESTER MusEuM oF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Director Arthur C. Parker, M.Sc., Sc.D., L.H.D. 


Tue RocHESTER PuBLIc SCHOOLS 
Superintendent James M. Spinning, B.A. 


